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of which I speak. It represents the corpse of the suicide hang- 
ing at the window of a wretched room, while beyond, amid the 
lowering clouds and the crooked gables of the sordid houses, ap- 
pear a throng of vague, beautiful, visionary forms, the poet's dreams 
that haunt him in death. Through the open door the raven, with 
outspread wings and open beak, is hastening forth into the outer 
world, as though to bear thither the tidings of the dire catastrophe. 
In the new H6tel-de-Ville is to be placed a work by Paul De- 
laroche, that was wholly unknown to our generation till it was 
shown at the Universal Exhibition of last year. It represents the 
' Victors of the Bastille,' and was exhibited in the Pavilion of the 



City of Paris. It represents the victorious leader of the insur- 
gents borne aloft on the shoulders of his comrades, and brandish- 
ing triumphantly over his head the keys of the detested stronghold. 
Around the exulting band the thronging groups of the populace 
acclaim the conquerors with voice and gesture. This fine work, 
which may rank amid the noblest efforts of the great painter, was 
ordered by the Government in 1830; but, before it was finished, 
liberal ideas were at a discount, and the painting, when com- 
pleted, was stowed quietly away in some official garret, there to 
wait for resurrection till the golden noontide of a new republic 
should shine over France. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



WILLIAM HENRY POWELL 




HE historical painter, William Henry Powell — 
for it was as an historical painter that he deserves 
and would have preferred to be remembered, 
although his portraits were among his most suc- 
cessful and typical works — died in the city of 
New York on the evening of the 6th of October 
last, in his fifty-sixth year, surrounded by his 
devoted daughter, his son, and one or two old friends, after an 
industrious, honoured, and honourable life. On the Thursday pre- 
vious he left his house for the last time for a drive in the Central 
Park, where the beauty of the autumnal foliage impressed him to 
the degree that such a sight would naturally affect such a man. 
" I wonder," he murmured to his daughter, who accompanied him 
— " I wonder if I shall ever see it again ? " He seemed to feel that 
he would not, and his spirit went out and abandoned itself to the 
glory of that perfect day. Ever since last November, his health 
had been more or less feeble, but he continued working in his 
studio, though with some fitfulness and faint-heartedness, until 
last June, when he finished his portrait of Miss Emma Abbott. 
As he signed his name on the canvas, a great weariness seemed 
to take possession of him. " I'm not going to do any more until 
I feel stronger," he said ; " I need a good rest." ■ The closing days 
of his career witnessed much pain and manifold discomfort — he 
suffered from disease of the kidneys — but his death was as peace- 
ful and painless as that of a new-born child. So quietly did the 
great change occur that the watchers at his bedside scarcely dis- 
cerned the moment of it. 

His principal historical paintings were ' The Discovery of the 
Mississippi by De Soto,' in a panel of the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington ; ' The Burial of De Soto ; ' ' Washington taking Leave 
of his Mother ; ' and ' The Battle of Lake Erie,' which decorates 
the wall of the landing of the stairway to the Senate-Chamber, and 
which he himself considered to be his finest work. But the picture 
that first brought him into national repute was ' The Discovery of 
the Mississippi by De Soto,' which he painted in Europe, having 
gone there to prepare himself for the execution of a commission 
from the Congress of the United States. He studied under Cou- 
ture, as might have been expected of an American in Paris in those 
days, and he was the companion of such men as Horace Vernet, 
Alexandre Dumas pire, Lamartine, EugSne Sue, Count Dorsay, 
and the Duke de Morny. The stables of the Emperor Napoleon 
were opened to him, that he might use the fine horse named Abd- 
el-Kader as a model ; and, when the work was finished, he was 
offered the decoration of the Legion of Honour if he would exhibit 
his treasure in the Palace of Saint-Cloud, for the personal inspec- 
tion of his Majesty — a condition which he was unable to comply 
with on account of the haste that attended the preparations for his 
return to this country. French critics had already spoken in flat- 
tering terms of the work — among them the critic of the Journal 
des Ddbats. It was exhibited in New York, and when on its way 
to Washington it was exhibited in Philadelphia, in response to the 
special written invitations of many of her leading citizens. 

Mr. PowfcU's residence in Paris was always very pleasant for him 
to recall. One morning he had been painting the portrait of the 
elder Dumas, who, noticing that his appetite was sluggish— they 



were in the great novelist's house— exclaimed, " I see, my friend, 
that you don't enjoy your breakfast," and left the room, returning 
in a few moments with a dish of tempting matelote, which he had 
prepared with his own hand, and which he had the gratification 
of seeing the American artist eat with a relish. Mr. Powell used 
to tell this story with keen delight, and in his last illness, when 
the daintiest delicacies were often a burden to him, would play- 
fully " wish that Dumas pere was here to fix me some mate- 
lote." 

The list of his works is a very long one. His most successful 
portrait was, doubtless, that of Washington Irving, which he 
painted as an order from Mr. Knoedler, and saw exhibited amid 
the applause of a most cultivated and enthusiastic audience in the 
New York Academy of Music, on the evening of the 3rd of April, 
i860, on the occasion of the celebration of the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of Ir\'ing's birth, by the Historical Society. The pic- 
ture, on the wall behind the platform, shrouded with purple cur- 
tains, on each side of which were evergreens, was a life-size repre- 
sentation of Irving, at an open window of his library at Sunriyside. 
It afterwards went to Paris and was engraved. Other portraits 
were of Major Robert Anderson, and General McClellan, in the 
New York City Hall. His first teachers were Mr. James H. Beard 
and Mr. Inman. In the latter's studio Mr. Powell, at the age of 
twenty-five years, was a popular and brilliant artist. At No. 45 
East Twenty-second Street, where he lived for many years, his 
receptions were among the most fashionable and recherchi in the 
city. He was fond of music, fond of society, fond of his friends. 
Among (lis guests were such ladies as Mrs. Charles O'Conor, Mrs. 
General Fremont, Mrs. Judge Roosevelt. He delighted in the 
opera. He was an excellent critic of music and the other fine 
arts. He spoke French and Italian perfectly. One day when 
visiting Italy, he conversed with a French soldier on the recent 
coup d'itat of Napoleon. The soldier had asked his opinion, which 
was given with entire frankness. " Your views are rather dan- 
gerous for a Frenchman," replied the son of Mars. "But I am 
not a Frenchman ; I am an American, and privileged to say what 
I please." " An American .' " was the surprised reply. " Well, 
if you are an American, you speak French well enough to be one 
of us." He wrote letters from France to the New York Christian 
Inquirer during the coup d'etat. He also wrote a lecture on art, 
and read it at a party in New York on the loth of February, 1861. 
Those were bright years for Powell. His wife, a New York lady, 
died about seven years ago. His youngest daughter, from her 
twelfth year the companion of his studio, and a promising artist, 
is now in Paris, the wife of Captain Lloyd, of the British Navy. 
She left her father three years ago for a course of study in the 
French capital, expecting to return in a year ; but, before the ter- 
mination of that period, she had become bound by tenderer ties. 
It was Mr. Powell's hope and expectation to visit her next year in 
her foreign home. He leaves another daughter and a son. If the 
test of the real greatness of a picture is the presence of imagina- 
tion, the best works of the dead artist can lay claim to be called 
great. His conceptions were usually robust, and manly also, rich 
in dramatic force, and in the execution of them he was full of the 
I gaudia certaminis. 



